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As districts face another year of budget gaps, hundreds of thousands of teachers have been 
warned that, come the end of the school year, their jobs may be gone. 1 In a policy now termed 
"LIFO" or "last in, first out," most districts make layoff decisions based on seniority and not on 
job performance or effectiveness. Those teachers who have been in the school system for the 
shortest period of time are the ones given pink slips. 2 Though proponents of seniority-based 
layoffs defend it as the fairest way to resolve who gets laid off, others argue that such a policy 
disregards performance and often sheds effective, enthusiastic teachers. Some have noted that 
such a system unduly moves teachers around. And recent survey results have shown that teach- 
ers themselves actually favor policies that would base layoffs on factors other than seniority. 3 

Using seniority as the basis of layoff decisions has become increasingly controversial this past 
school year, as K-12 layoffs jumped and the total number of education jobs fell for the first time 
in over two decades. 4 And in a 2009 analysis, the Center on Reinventing Public Education (CRPE) 
found that the "last in, first out" policy exacerbates the number of people that lose their jobs. Be- 
cause the most junior staff tend to be the lowest paid, districts must lay off more people than if 
layoffs were "seniority-neutral." 5 



"School Districts Warn of Even Deeper Teacher Cuts,” New York Times, April 20, 2010. Available at: http:// 
www.nytimes. com/20 10/04/2 l/education/2 lteachers.html. 
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75% of the 100 districts in the National Council on Teacher Quality database used seniority as the biggest fac- 
tor in making layoff decisions. See Teacher Layoffs: Rethinking ", Last-Hired , First-Fired" Policies, National Council on 
Teacher Quality, February 2010. 
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Surveying teachers in two urban districts, The New Teacher Project found support for "quality-based” ap- 
proaches to layoffs, including classroom management, teacher attendance, and evaluation ratings. See A Smarter 
Teacher Layoff System, The New Teacher Project, March 2010. 
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59,950 school workers were laid off in 2009 and the total number of public education jobs fell for the first 
time since 1984. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

^ Marguerite Roza, Seniority-Based Layoffs Will Exacerbate Job Loss in Public Education, Center on Reinventing 
Public Education, February 2009. 
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Also problematic is the uneven effect seniority-based layoffs may have on various schools. It has 
been extensively documented that in higher-poverty, higher-minority schools, teachers tend to be 
less experienced than their colleagues at wealthier, lower-minority schools. Where these patterns 
hold, minority and poor students will undoubtedly see more turnover in their teachers from se- 
niority-based layoffs. When this happens, the district’s remaining teachers are shuffled as staff are 
imported from elsewhere in the district to backfill some of the disparate teacher losses in schools 
with more junior teachers. 

Take what happened in the Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD) last year as an example. As 
a part of a number of measures to address their budget gap, 2,000 school positions were eliminated; 
cuts also included increasing class sizes and eliminating music and arts programs. Due to the lay- 
offs, a large percentage of teachers in core academic subjects were filled with temporary replace- 
ments or substitutes. At one middle school, over 70 percent of the teachers received layoff notices; 
at another, the layoffs included almost the entire English department, along with all of the 8th grade 
history teachers. 6 Some of the highest-needs schools in Los Angeles faced a disproportionate im- 
pact of the loss of teaching staff. 

So what’s the effect of these layoffs on students? For those who believe teachers are interchange- 
able, swapping out a junior teacher for one from across the district might not seem so problematic. 
And yet, a growing body of research has documented that "churn" in teachers in some schools is in- 
deed problematic, particularly to its ability to function coherently. 7 When schools see more teacher 
turnover, established relationships are lost — such as with families and teachers, between teachers, 
and with principals and teachers. Teacher turnover means that process of building and sustaining 
working relationships starts over. Additionally, site-based professional development starts anew, 
and teachers reassigned may be unhappy in their new assignments. All of these factors work to- 
gether to further destabilize schools with high turnover, to the detriment of students. 

Using data to see how poor and minority students are hit hardest by teacher layoffs 



This analysis relies on existing databases to gauge the problem of the disproportionate effect of "last 
in, first out" policies on high-poverty and high-minority schools. Higher-poverty schools 8 generally 
contain more novice, lower-paid teachers, and conversely, lower-poverty schools tend to cluster 
more experienced, higher-paid teachers. Partly due to teacher collective bargaining agreements, 
teachers who have been in the district system longer are able to move and work in schools of their 
choosing. Even where seniority rules are not in effect, the poorest schools typically receive the few- 
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As measured by the percentage of students who qualify for free and reduced-price meals (FRP). 
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